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ABSTRACT 



This report examines the status of Burundi 1 s formal 
education system, focusing on elementary and secondary schooling. It 
addresses the issues of access to education and quality of education as well 
as the role of the state and donors in funding the system. It explains how 
the protracted civil war in Burundi has paralyzed the education system, which 
was already failing before the conflict began. The report finds that the 
majority of children in Burundi receive no formal education; boys have a 
better chance than girls of going through both primary and secondary school. 
Educational achievement is further complicated by the fact that in grades 
1-4, children are taught in their native Kirundi, but by grades 5 and 6, all 
instruction is in French. This report focuses on: ’’Burundi"; "The Effects of 
the Conflict"; "Primary Education" (access to primary education, dropout and 
repetition rates, the language of instruction, changing goals of primary 
education, curriculum and school management, and non-formal education); 
"Secondary Education" (access to secondary education, community colleges, and 
lycees and technical schools); "University Education"; "The Teachers"; 

"Access to Education" (unequal access, gender and education, education for 
Twa minority students, and education in refugee camps) ; "Paying for 
Education" (government contributions, parent contributions, 
cost-effectiveness, and international donors); "Infrastructure"; "Ministry 
Policies to Improve Education"; and "Conclusions and Recommendations." 
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Preface 



The following report reveals the desperate state of Burundi’s Education 
system. It has been produced primarily to inform the international donor 
community. The purpose of this short preface is not to summarise the 
report but to analyse the relationship between education and conflict in 
Burundi in the past, and to argue the significance of education in the peace 
equation for the future. 



Exclusion has been at the root of Burundi’s cyclical conflicts since 
independence in the early 1960s. Exclusion begins with differential access 
to education. This is especially so in a society and economy in which state 
employment has been virtually the only alternative to peasant agriculture, 
and education is the only path to such advancement. Chronic distortions in 
access to education have been a major factor in ensuring that the minority 
Tutsi have predominated in the institutions of the state. This has been 
most evident in the army and the judiciary, but it has extended across the 
whole range of state employment, especially at senior levels. 



The origins of exclusion lie in the colonial period when, for over half a 
century, the colonial power educated the Tutsi to form a local administrative 
caste. It was only tardily in the last years before independence that efforts 
were made to correct the imbalance in educational provision. However, 
having been shut out for so long, some Hutu in the past came to believe 
that the only way to change things was by violence and the killing of Tutsi. 
Such a belief, in its most extreme form, constitutes a threat of genocide. 
Fear that such extremism might become widespread continues today to 
fuel the resistance to change among some Tutsi. A Hutu uprising in 1972 
was countered by widespread killing of educated Hutu, and for the next 20 
years Tutsi predominance in the main institutions of the state continued. 



The democratic elections of 1993 created expectations of placements and 
jobs for supporters of the winning Frodebu party, to which the new 
president had to respond. But many of the Hutu appointed to government 
jobs in the capital and in the provinces were ill-equipped educationally to 
cope with their responsibilities, and the Tutsi who lost those same jobs 
nurtured their sense of grievance. It was the killing of the president only a 
few months later by elements of the Tutsi-dominated army that ignited the 
latest phase of Burundi’s conflict. 



For the sake of brevity this simplified account has focused on the ethnic 
division. But ethnicity itself is not the cause of conflict in Burundi. 
Consciousness of ethnicity was fostered during the colonial time, and 
ethnicity has since been manipulated for political and self-interest purposes 
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by the elite. The point of the analysis is not to dwell on the ethnic question 
but rather to see that differences in access to education at all levels have 
been a major factor leading to exclusion, which in turn has driven those 
excluded to resort to violence. A 1999 report on poverty in Burundi 
produced jointly by UNDP and the Ministry for Planning states: “the non- 
access to education and training constitutes a factor of exclusion from 
information, and may be the principal source of other forms of exclusion”. 



If Burundi had not gone to war on ethnic lines, it might have done so on 
regional lines. There are massive disparities in the deployment of 
education resources to the different provinces of the country. In addition to 
the capital, the favoured provinces are Bururi and Makamba in the south 
and Gitega and Muramvya in the centre. Bubanza in the north-west is the 
most deprived, of educational provision. Historically there is some 
substance in the claim that Bururi is poor in agricultural resources relative 
to other provinces, so its people became more conscious of the value of 
education as the route to employment. The same case is made to explain 
why Bururi has always provided the majority of recruits to the army. 
However, the preponderant share that Bururi has long held of education 
facilities coupled with its ‘old boy’ links to the university in Bujumbura, has 
given it a much resented predominance in the political, military and 
business establishment. 



The political arrangements of Burundi’s peace agreement and the power- 
sharing in the transitional government must balance regional as well as 
ethnic interests. But this is a momentary balancing act: the peace 
agreement cannot correct the underlying disequilibrium overnight. 
Changes in the composition of the army and particularly its officer corps, 
and the dilution of Tutsi predominance in the justice system, are ultimately 
dependent on more Hutu benefiting from the best education that the 
country, can offer. For peace to become sustainable there has to be a 
progressive evening up of access to education at all levels for all ethnic 
groups and all parts of the country. 



The way this is done is critically important. First of all it has to be started 
quickly. The transition is going to be an immensely difficult period with 
every danger that the peace agreement will break down in whole or in part. 
It is essential that at an early stage there be visible evidence of attention to 
fundamental grievances so that people are assured that long-term change 
is being started. More equitable access to education will be an important 
touch-stone in the aftermath of a peace agreement. 




But it is also essential that long-term change which will benefit the interests 
of one group is not seen to threaten the interests of the other. It must be 
clear that Peter is not being robbed to pay Paul. In other words, there must 
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be no reduction in the quantity or quality of educational provision that is 
going to the provinces that are currently more favoured. That would 
provoke a backlash that could easily re-ignite the conflict. The education 
cake in Burundi cannot stay the same size and simply be cut into more 
equitable proportions. The cake has to be made larger with significant new 
resources being allocated to even up the proportions. The only possible 
source of these new resources is the international donor community. 



Thirdly, there is the question of priorities. This report confirms that every 
aspect of education in Burundi is beset with weaknesses and deficiencies. 
This is not a case in which the old ‘quantity versus quality’ dichotomy can 
be allowed to arise. The peace imperative requires that both be addressed 
simultaneously and in full measure. The education infrastructure of 
buildings, books and equipment must be increased quickly. At the same 
time teacher training must be improved and increased. 



The recent global summit on education (Dakar, April 2000) has confirmed 
the desperate needs of half the countries and peoples of the globe in 
respect of education. It is perhaps the greatest challenge the world faces 
at the outset of the twenty-first century. Education in Burundi is a tiny 
microcosm of that global need, but it is more than that: it is a uniquely 
special case because it will be the key to making Burundi’s peace 
sustainable; other peace-related changes hinge upon it. It is the primary 
conflict prevention measure for the future. 



The onus is on the international donor community, which has already 
contributed tens of millions of dollars to humanitarian relief and to efforts to 
bring Burundi’s latest crisis of violent conflict to a peaceful end. Building 
equal opportunity in access to education will require a partnership led by 
the Education Ministry in the transitional government. The partnership will 
include local communities, the churches, UN agencies, and international 
donors. But it is only the donors who can provide the funding to make it 
possible for this partnership to work. Their support is essential to make 
education not only the peace dividend in which all Burundians can share, 
but also the functional means of making the peace last. 

Bill Yates, Executive Secretary, Great Lakes programme 
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Introduction 



This report describes in broad outline the current state of formal education 
in Burundi, with particular reference to primary and secondary schooling. 
The issues of access to education and the quality of that education are 
examined, as well as the role of the state and donors in funding the system. 
The report does not pretend to provide answers to what is a major 
challenge for the future of Burundi, but it raises some of the main issues 
now facing the country in this crucial sphere. |t must be said at the outset 
that the education system in Burundi is in almost total crisis. This is a view 
shared by Burundian analysts, one of whom speaks of an education system 
confronted by “a generalised crisis”. 1 It was admitted even by the 
Education Minister in 1997 who described the state of education as 
“catastrophic”. 2 



The protracted civil war that has ravaged Burundi for the past seven years 
has virtually paralysed an education system that was already failing before 
the conflict began. The quantity and quality of teachers has suffered 
dramatically; thousands of pupils have been displaced, not to mention the 
psychological effect; and school buildings have been destroyed. Sustained 
peace in Burundi will require not only the repair and reform of the education 
system but also a major expansion of capacity. The need for resources is 
paramount, but as well as training, buildings, equipment and books, there 
needs to be a clearer definition of the aims and priorities for education. 



Equal access to education for all ethnic groups from all provinces is an 
essential element for a peaceful future for the country as a whole. One of 
the main demands of the rebel groups, for instance, is to balance the 
regional and ethnic composition of the army. To enter the army, an 
ordinary recruit needs primary education, while those wishing to become 
officers need at least secondary education. Formal education is also 
needed to enter government service. If access to education remains 
unequal for Hutu, Tutsi and Twa, and if the glaring disparities in education 
provision between different provinces persist, the exclusion that is at the 
root of Burundi’s conflict will remain and any peace agreement will be short- 
lived. 



This report is grounded in five years of policy research and advocacy in the 
Great Lakes region, and informed specifically by seven weeks of research 
in Burundi in late 1999 and early 2000. I interviewed officials in the Ministry 



1 Adrien Ntambona , Editorial: Eduquer Autrement Aujourd’hui au Burundi, Au Coeur de l’Afrique, 2-3, 
1997, ppl97 and 199. Abbe Ntambona is a Professor at the University of Burundi and director of the 
magazine. 

2 Quoted in Conflict in the Great Lakes: towards peace through education, Christian Aid, 1999, p8 
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of Education and travelled through the provinces of Ngozi, Cibitoke and 
Bujumbura Rurale to visit schools and talk with teachers. I also visited 
schools in Bujumbura city and spoke with students and teachers at the 
national university as well as at the newly opened University of Ngozi. 
During these visits I was accompanied by Ministry of Education officials. On 
one trip I was accompanied by the Chair of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Education. I also spoke extensively with officials from international 
agencies working in education and with a range of education specialists. I 
collected a large number of reports and articles on education in Burundi, 
many of which are referenced in the bibliography. I have tried to 
incorporate the main findings of these documents in the report. What 
follows are not, then, simply the findings of a limited piece of research, but 
a reflection too of what many official papers and Burundian educationalists 
have been saying over the past years. 
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Burundi 



BURUNDI 




Burundi is one of the poorest and most densely populated countries on 
earth. In 1992, a UNICEF paper noted that almost half of its 6 million 
population was under 15 years old and 80% were living below UN poverty 
levels 3 . Adult literacy levels are estimated at 36% 4 . The background to the 
education crisis is therefore one of unremitting poverty and low formal 
educational levels for the majority, exacerbated by seven years of violence 
and warfare. With such a poor population, the Government has a very low 
tax base with which to fund its programmes, including education. In 
addition, given the extremely high birth rate, there is a rapidly increasing 
number of young people to educate. 



3 Femmes et Enfants du Burundi, UNICEF, Burundi 1992, quoted in Adrien Ntambona, Une Etude 
Lnterpellante a Garder a l’Esprit, Au Coeur de l’Afrique, 2-3, 1997, pp437-8. 

4 Bilan de l’Education pour Tous a l’An 2000, Rapport Preliminaire, Ministere de l’Education Nationale, 
Burundi, August 1999, p59 
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The effects of the conflict 



The crisis of 1993 and the long drawn-out conflict that has followed have 
had a devastating effect on education in Burundi, and have greatly 
exacerbated the underlying problems that existed before that date. There 
are at least six major problems stemming from the conflict: 



1 . Major movements of population that have continued from 1993 until the 
present have had a negative impact on school attendance and on 
conditions for effective study. From 1994-97, depending on the year, 
there were between 100,000 and 200,000 less children in primary 
school than in 1993. 5 Children were either forced to drop out or were 
unable to begin school. Many others fled abroad with their families. 
Today an estimated 800,000 Burundians are still displaced within the 
country, comprising about 12% of the population. 6 77,000 of the 
internally displaced are school-children, accounting for about one in 
eight of the school population. 7 In one school in Bujumbura City, the 
head told me that many of her pupils came “from all four corners of 
Burundi”. These children are living in temporary homes in difficult 
conditions which are not conducive to concentrating on school work. 
The interruption caused to the education of these children by population 
movements and displacement is severe. 



2. The conflict has also had a devastating effect on teachers. Many were 
killed - one report puts the number at 500 8 - while thousands of others 
became refugees. A high proportion of Burundi’s trained teachers used 
to come from neighbouring countries, especially Zaire and Rwanda: in 
1992, 22% of all primary teachers were foreigners. Post-’93 large 
numbers of these teachers returned to their own countries, some due to 
the insecurity, others after the RPF victory in Rwanda. The result was a 
catastrophic loss of trained teachers: by 1997, the number of foreign 
primary teachers had fallen to just 4%, a loss of 1,800 teachers. 9 The 
Ministry of Education has been forced to replace them usually with 
unqualified local teachers. 



5 Etude Prospective: Bilan de 1 ’Education en Afrique; Cas du Burundi, Rapport Provisoire, Ministry of 
Education, Bujumbura April 1999, p5 

6 IRIN-CEA Update 856, 9/2/00 

7 Principaux Resultat de l’Inventaire des Infrastructures Physiques, Hydrauliques et Sanitaires des Ecoles 
Publiques du Burundi Pierre Claver Sinzinkayo, Ministry of Education, July 1998, p22. These figures may 
be too low: another report gives the number of displaced children in schools as 125,000 for the same year, 
a fifth of all those in school. (Analyse Critique du Systeme Educatif Burundais, p82) 

8 Oscar Bazikamwe, La Planification de l’Education, Table Ronde sur le Systeme Educatif Burundais, 
Dec98, p5 

9 Analyse Critique du Systeme Educatif Burundais, study commissioned by the Great Lakes Advocacy 
Network, July 1998, p28 
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